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CERAMICS 


HERE are arts which have no deep 
message to give to the world save that 
of their own beauty and the artist’s joy 
in making, intimate arts that make life 
gayer, and yet have all the seriousness 
of a thing that is felt intensely and 
worked out with the utmost care. Of 
these pottery is the chief. It embodies 
the feeling of gaiety and color; it is 
associated with living, and so has 
gan intimate quality that is not 
present in the pure arts, that is the 
arts which express only them- 
selves, like painting or music. 
Ceramics are made ultimately with 
a purpose, whether religious or use- 
ful or decorative; they are always 
in a room, or shrine, or garden; 
lived with. They are not for the concert-hall, the museum, 
the galleries. They are to reflect the personality of the 
owner besides that of the maker, and the owner, when he 
looks at a genuinely-worked piece of pottery, should feel as 
happy as the artist when he made it: he should laugh with 
the artist. 

It is terrible to think of eating as just filling one’s belly 
with food, yet that is what ordinary commercial plates make 
one feel; or else they are labored, repeating over and over 
again the same design which was charming once but after a 
thousand repetitions has grown stale. But the genuinely 
creative ceramist must feel and try to express what a dinner 
should really be: pleasant food and drink, and conversation, 


Vally Wieselthier 


and lights, and rich odours, and sparkle. And so the most 
useful articles for the table have a decorative value even 
apart from their purpose; which is even greater when they 
are in use, and indeed it is really only then that they have 
their full beauty. Good pottery has the feeling of its pur- 
pose always in it; it expresses attitudes and moments of 
life which, to the great poet or prophet, may seem almost 
superficial, but are, for ordinary people, of the very stuff of 
life itself, the delight of the true “Lebenskunstler.” Take 
for another example, garden-decoration. This is not ex- 
actly a thing of utility, like the making of candlesticks or 
plates or coffee-pots; but it is as necessary a part of the 
enjoyment of life. Ceramics are especially suited to the 
modern semi-formal garden, more indeed than anything 
else; and here the ceramist has the deepest sensation of the 
unity of the medium and the purpose. The clay comes from 
the earth that it is to adorn, the colors are nature’s colors 
refined, the figure grows up under the hands like a flower, 
having its convolutions and curves and dynamic movement. 
Since in ceramics the purpose and the medium are one, both 
in the conception of the maker and in the result, the ceram- 
ist must know his medium to the full and almost by in- 
stinct. The real technique for pottery is always the pot. 
No matter whether it is a figure, an animal, a candlestick, 
or anything else, it must always grow out of the material; 
i. e., it must be made in the same manner as the pot—hollow 
inside, worked from within to the outside, not modeled in 
the round from the lump. In this way alone it is possible 
to attain the dynamic in the surface that is its greatest 
charm. The medium has its own possibilities of expression 
in its own technique. Otherwise it might just as well be a 


These two spontaneous figures are characteristic of the stimulating art of Miss Wieselthier. 
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model for bronze, or wood, or anything else. In this the 
worker in pottery is just like any other craftsman, that, 
even though he may also do many other kinds of work, and 
although the same feeling about life may be at the bottom of 
them all, the technique for each is quite distinct, and so also 
will be the result; otherwise they will all be awkward and 
fail in their own dynamic. Consequently, whatever may 
be the kind of work finally chosen, the worker should be 
trained in the medium and know all the details of the tech- 
nique. It is only thus that a real instinctive knowledge can 
be gained. For ceramics, more than any art, works by ex- 
periment, because it is rooted so deep in the simplest in- 
stincts. Clay is the most primitive of all materials: after 
all, Adam was made from it. Every touch of the finger on 
the clay as it is rolled out from the kick-wheel reveals new 
possibilities, so plastic is the material, so vast the range of 
colors in which the material may be diversified. 

The question of how far the ceramist today should be a 
craftsman trained like the medieval workers, or an unfet- 
tered experimenter, or taught in the factory, is a very dif- 
ficult one, and must really depend on the individual as it 
best suits his particular talents. One thing is certain: that 
the worker who has studied the medium directly and has 
been encouraged to experiment both in clay and in many 
other materials, as Josef Hoffmann taught in the Wiener 
Werkstaette, will have his ideas and instincts far clearer 
and far more developed when he comes to choose the medium 
in which he feels most at home, than one who has studied 
only the histories and the text-books. As Professor Cizek 
taught, every encouragement should be given to individual 
experiment; only thus can originality be found, and origin- 
ality is the foundation of all good work. Afterwards it 
may be disciplined by criticism and the study of history and 
fine work of the older ceramists. For since pottery is one 
of the deepest instincts in man and one of the most uni- 
versal, and since it has its own particular way of expression 
dictated by the medium, one may learn a great deal that is 
helpful, both in technique and in understanding what one 
has been trying to express, from looking at what has been 
achieved by the masters of the demium. But although study 
often corroborates what one has found out from work in 
the actual clay, the most fertile ground for ideas is always 
the material and the kick-wheel. 

It is very difficult for someone who really states his ideas 
in his work to collect them and put them down on paper; 
and as ceramics, it must always be remembered, is an ap- 
plied art and must change with the changing conditions of 
living, the ideas are always changing too, especialiy in 
America. The great problem today is that of adapting the 
work to the necessities of production in quantity without 
losing its original freshness; and ceramics is particularly 
good in this, that through all the mechanical processes, it 
preserves more easily than most kinds of work the feeling 
of the original creation. But for this the ceramist must 
develop his knowledge of the medium in a special way, 
making forms simple enough to take the mechanical pro- 
cesses of reproduction, and shapes that can be seen often 
repeated without letting people grow tired of them. Above 
all, they must not lose their sparkle and color through any 
feeling of dull monotony; for the ceramist, life is gay and 
pottery is gay; and the more people that can share the 
ceramist’s joy in living and making, through the reproduc- 
tion of ceramics in quantity, the greater is the possibility 
that the whole of life may come to resemble the serious 
lightness of pottery. 


Vally Wieselthier with one of her large garden figures 
dynamic in conception and executed in true plastic tech- 
nique which is one of the dominant characteristics 
of all her work. 


Humorous animal which shows spontaneous and direct 
treatment combined with delightful simplicity of form 
resulting from the work on the wheel. The freshness of 
the clay, the fluidy of the glaze have been beautifully 
retained in this piece designed to hold flowers. 
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Vally Wieselthier surrounded by some of her amusing masks. 


THE POTTERY OF VALLY WIESELTHIER 


ONTEMPORARY Austrian Pottery 
and terra cotta, particularly that from 
the Viennese workshops, first came to 
my attention with the International 
Exhibit of Decorative Arts, shown 
two seasons ago at the Metropolitan 
Museum. The group impresses one 
distinctly because of its unique 
originality. Soon thereafter, Miss 
Vally Wieselthier of the Viennese 
group of artists, came to New York 

and to exhibit the results of her effort here, together with 
many pieces brought from Vienna. This showing, with the 
exception of several masks and a few quite small terra cot- 
tas, gave me much more entertainment than satisfaction, 
perhaps due to the arrangement or the setting, but prob- 
ably due to my patterns in the abilities and limitation of 
clay. 

The American Designers Gallery chose, from those pieces 
produced in New York, several of the smaller terra cottas 
and sat them very thoughtfully in their gallery. These I 
accepted, promptly and without exception, as having great 
merit, and I credit this difference in reaction to the proper 
setting given each piece. From June to September of 1929 


Ruth Canfield 


the group of artists who call themselves ‘““Contempora”’ and 
who have offices at 16 West 49th Street, New York City, had 
an exhibit at the Art Center. Miss Wieselthier, who is a 
member of this group, was represented by a great variety of 
creative work. The large and enthusiastic audience which 
her work is commanding has obviously been awaiting this 
particular sort of expression. I find the causes and effects 
of this popularity most interesting. It is for those people 
who have not immediate contact with Miss Wieselthier’s 
work that I have collected photographs and shall briefly re- 
view a few of the pieces which would chiefly interest crafts- 
men working in plastic mediums, that they may also philoso- 
phize on what is happening. 

My selection consists of modeled figures, most of which 
are purely decorative but a few of which might serve as jars 
or vases; some pieces of decorated and colored pottery; sug- 
gestions for the use of papier-maché in modeled figures and 
panels of high relief; and a few very characterful masks. 
The Art Center Exhibit permits a suggestion of the proper 
setting for the life-size and larger terra cotta figures, in the 
tiny garden space at the rear of the main exhibition hall. 
Here, near rough brick walls and in the spotted shade of 
overhanging trees, stand two figures. One needs little im- 
agination to find them, delightfully tall, slender and charm- 
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ingly designed terra cottas. Brilliant color and gay sophis- 
tication have been used consistently to create unusually 
beautiful garden decorations. Wherein a much smaller fig- 
ure of similar character, found in one of. the elegant inter- 
iors of the exhibition, suggests a gay fascinating little gypsy, 
whose proper environment is, at most, a rustic camp free 
from bric-a-bracs of any sort. ‘She stands on a luxurious 
carpet, beside an elegant wooden table, strong in design and 
execution, and against a wall indicating painstaking work- 
manship and the best of material. On a nearby mirror-like 
surface stand several pieces of exquisitely blown and deco- 
rated glass. I can scarcely say whether the figure should be 
removed to prevent its suffering or if the elegance areund 
her should be removed, piece by piece, until it had space and 
simplicity of background. 

A brief analysis of the techniques and materials involved 
in the production of these figures, might clarify this reac- 
tion. Each piece is composed of several sections, the cement- 
ing of which is generally quite skillfully done, however, a 
few of them tell the tale obviously. The rough, irregularly 
distributed opaque white glaze which entirely covers each 
piece suggests a low fired ware, where a gentle tapping 
against the hollow walls of the figure verifies this indication 
of fragility. Decorations are modeled on in the plastic 
state and brilliant color, as vermillion, green-blue, black and 
deep blue is laid over the glaze in the form of either very 
fusible glaze or pigment. Withal, the effect is one of spon- 
taneous, skillful, joyous work combined with gay color and 
without fuss or worry over the usual potter’s concerns for 
texture, detail, or finish. In fact, also, the opposite of the 
sleek objects found in the room into which the little figure 
had been thoughtlessly placed. As you will note in the pho- 
tograph, Miss Wieselthier generally mounts a heed on a 
very long cylindrically shaped neck which is cut at right 
angles and mounted on a flat slab. One of these, of a gor- 
geous negress, particularly fascinates me, the skin of a 
rich dark brown, the lips and quite elaborately modeled 
hair, and a delicate necklace are of brilliant orange, the eye- 
balls of pure white and the pupils of deep black. Due to the 
more obvious care taken in detailed work, this head might 


live quite happily in any modern sophisticated interior, re- 


gardless of the elegance of atmosphere. 


Another most entertaining little terra cotta is of two 
laughing heads, slightly less than life size, one of which is 
somewhat smaller than the other, each quite brilliantly 
modeled and decorated. What appears to be a tall little cav- 
like shape on each head is really a flower pot in which are 
growing, one in each pot, those flame-like cacti with deep 
green and yellow twisting leaves. The two are mounted, 
heads together, on long cylindrical necks attached to an 
oblong slab. The “V. W.’”’ which marks each piece decorates 
the front of the slab. The whole is glazed as are the garden 
figures, all over with an opaque white, which is patterned 
with brilliant colors. So completely original is this idea 
that it takes several moments to discover the thing as a 
whole. But I conclude that only the person whose list of 
“Thou shalt nots” governs even this sort of absurd pleas- 
sure could fail to find effectiveness and charm in the piece. 
I would enjoy it always, especially on a gray spiritless morn- 
ing. There are a few vases, jars and bowls, elaborately 
decorated and colored. Their forms are useful ones and of 
course they are entirely original, but they are so complete in 
themselves and so very colorful that it would indeed take 
skill to use them as containers for fair flowers or tempting 
sweets, 


How 
naive 
and 
simple 
is this 
colorful 
garden 
figure 
rising 
from the 
soil— 
still 
clay 
but 
what a 
happy 
use 


of it. 


In a small room we find window displays the figures for 
which are modeled from papier-maché. The central and 
largest window shows a sombre grey velvet which is draped 
from arm to arm of three nearly life size cream colored 
busts standing in a row with hands joined. The busts are 
simple but decorative in design, exquisitely modeled, and 
brilliant vermillion is used for the lips, hair and cheeks of 
each figure. The originality of model suggestion is refresh- 
ing indeed and‘the tale which these manikins tell would be 
most convincing to a Titian blonde with regard to that par- 
ticular shade of grey velvet. The usefulness of these busts 
in various schemes is developed in another window where 
we find busts of similar nature. One of more severe style 
with a geometric pattern painted on in vermillion and silver, 
is mounted at the top of a section of small graduated semi- 
circular vermillion shelves on which were displayed objects 
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Head. 


of merchandise in silver and vermil- 
lion. Brilliant jewels were displayed 
with a very delicately modeled bust 
painted a plain blue grey and mounted 
on a blue grey pedestal. A clever 
window draper could find endless uses 
for these busts. A brief comparison 
of the papier-maché figures with the 
large garden figures suggests itself to 
me. The former express all that the 
medium permits from the point of 
view of use and durability, wherein 
the large garden figures, though made 
from a material which has proven its 
sturdiness, suggests fragility. How- 
ever, I am not tempted to suggest 
papier-machée as Miss Wieselthier’s 
proper medium. Perhaps only was 
the kiln inadequate for the tremend- 
ous job of more than life size garden 
figures, even if they were cut into sec- 
tions. None of the smaller terra cotta 
or pots suggest this inadequacy. 

An outstanding characteristic of 
the whole group is a fact that each 
piece has that quality of individuality 
which makes it a possession only for 
a discriminating artist who will place 
it properly. I shall watch with just a 
bit of concern, the effect which the so- 
called perfect mechanical workshops 
of this country will have upon Miss 
Wieselthier’s creations, particularly 
do I hope that she produces some very 
large terra cottas while with us. I 
trust that none of the qualities of 
beauty which her work possesses so 
intrinsically need be forfeited for, 
thought, has to do with the effect 
shall I say, durability. No amount. 
of our methods can divest her crea- 
tions of the originality and the free- 
dom which she gives them. A natural 
which these unique qualities of ex- 


pression may have upon the potters 
Charming and joyous is the ceramic sculpture of Miss Wieselthier. of this country. 
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These Indian designs made by Inez B. Westlake were taken directly from the pottery of the Cochiti. 
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| Mopern LJ op: 
A study of the American Indian of the Southwest will give the designer a wealth of useful material. 
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Designs like these inspired Leon Bakst in making the designs reproduced in the following article. 
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Figure 1. A rhythm design for a curved surface of a piece of pottery adapted in a masterly way to a larger flat surface. 


TEXTILE DESIGNS BY LEON BAKST 


Exhibited in The Cleveland Museum 


HERE are many who argue that a 
work of art stands alone and that it 
should be judged regardless of its 
time, its environment, or the person- 
ality that created it. On the other 
hand, some of us feel that all of these 
elements contribute to the final artis- 
tic result. The personality of the 
artist, in particular, seems so much a 
part of the production of that per- 
sonality that a work of art judged 
without taking the artist into consideration is not wholly 
known. From this point of view, even a slight acquaintance 
with Leon Bakst may well add to the understanding and ap- 
preciation of a group of his textile designs now being circu- 
lated by the Art Center of New York City. Bakst was born 
in St. Petersburg in the year 1868, of Semitic origin. This 
latter fact may have contributed to his predilection for 
things Oriental. His life is associated more closely with 
France than with Russia, receiving much of his training 
in Paris and made it his permanent home. Although he 
started his career as an academic painter, he early showed 
tendencies unwelcome to conservatives in Russia. Partly as 
a result of a lack of appreciation, partly because he had not 
come into his own along the usual art channels, he allied 
himself with Diaghilev and turned his efforts toward the 
theater and will be remembered with almost overwhelming 
vividness by all those who saw his sets and costumes for 
Scheherazade, The Spectre of the Rose, The Fire Bird, or 
Boris Godunov. 

Bakst has been called a “literary artist.” His store of 


Katharine Gibson 


information seemed almost endless, his knowledge of books 
was that of a true student. With equal ease he could re- 
create Oedipus of Colonas, evoke the Italian atmosphere for 
the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, match the morbid beauty of 
Oscar Wilde or the cruel brilliance of D’Annunzio. But he 
was never mere pedant, mere archeologist. Always he left 
himself free to express the mood which a given drama 
created for him and worked within the circle of his own 
spirit, never within the set boundaries of a given hour or 
age. He was much influenced by the Greeks, but it was 
not so much by the Classical Age as by the earlier, the 
Heroic-Mycenze and Tiryns and Crete. The ornateness of 
this civilization, so steeped in Oriental richness, drew him 
irresistibly. The East was the region of final enchant- 
ment for Bakst and there are few settings that do not 
show the effect of the fascination it had for him, if 
only in the vividness of the colors he used. Possibly the 
primitive vigor of North American Indian design, the 
strength and positiveness of the Peruvian appealed to him 
in the same way. Certain it is, that during a visit to Amer- 
ica in 1923, it was these things that impelled him to make, 
what were unfortunately, his last textile designs. Up to 
this time his interest in textiles had apparently been 
subordinated to his general interest in costume and stage 
settings, yet indirectly he affected the textile field with an 
almost galvanic force. He revolutionized the industry in 
silk tissues, and everywhere we were seeing “Bakst” velvets, 
satins and chintzes which were not directly Bakst at all, 
although they may have been inspired by him. While visit- 
ing in this country, he gave a series of lectures at the 
Maryland Institute of Design and strongly advocated that 
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Figure 4. A very original creation reproducing the spirit of the Indian design without a literal reproduction of it. 
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Figure 3. A delightful arrangement of 
Peruvian Cat motifs. 


the students look to America for their motifs. After a trip 
to the west, where he studied the Indian, he became more 
than ever convinced that a new era was possible in this coun- 
try if American themes were used, and promised to execute 
a series of textile patterns which should make this convic- 
tion concrete, which he did on his return to Paris. This 
was almost the last work done before his death in 1924. 
Figure 1 is a very direct adaptation of Indian motifs 
which are particularly familiar on the curving surfaces of 
jars and pots. With masterly skill Bakst has adapted it to 
the flat ground of his textile. It is Indian and it is also 
Bakst, especially in the background you feel the sophisti- 
cation of his brush. Figure 2 suggests the Indian painting 
on leather. He has used native pattern undoubtedly, but 
has arranged them with that quiet humor which under- 
lies so much of his design. His work was very apt to be 
amusing to him; for this his admirers may be deeply 
grateful. It is like rain in the Sahara to find a modern who 
can take his art with natural exuberance and simplicity and 
not make a solemn ‘“‘cause’”’ out of it. His cats (Figure 3) 
are wholly delightful. Their arrangement, background, 
and even form are obviously Peruvian, but the cats, their 
expression and attitude are decidedly his own. It is worth 
while noting how he has followed his prototype and 
designed his motifs for very heavy material—a rug or 
woolen fabric. Figure 4 is more personal in its conception 
than any of those just mentioned. The design is almost 
entirely original, with just enough incorporation of the In- 
dian to give it a tribal tang: the birds, the geometrical 
figures within the leaves, and possibly the border. In 
Figure 5 Bakst has gone back to his Sea Kings of Crete very 
decidedly. Only the Sea Kings were much more serious 
than the cosmopolitan Russian. Their creatures never had 


Figure 5. From the Sea Kings of Crete were received 
his motifs for this arrangement. 


such funny faces. Figure 6 is interesting not so much in its 
derivation as in its arrangement. Analyzed, the pattern is 
very simple, almost banal, but the way in which the flow- 
ers with their shadowy foliage are placed upon the surface 
gives the design a kind of haunting charm. You feel almost 
that the artist tried, perhaps deliberately, to see what group- 
ing would do to a motif which in itself had no particular 
distinction. Figures 7 and 8 are worthy of study together 
because of the use of the same theme in both. The deer, in 
the form in which Bakst has employed it, is perfectly famil- 
iar to all who are in any sense acquainted with the South- 
west Indians. In Figure 7 the deer is of course the domi- 
nant motif, backed with an all-over pattern that might be 
Indian—or most anything else. In Figure 8 the deer is part 
of a highly organized pattern combined with the duck and 
geometrical and floral forms, all of them belonging to the 
Red Man. So often a design motif runs away with an artist. 
He can see it but in one way. To Bakst, however, the whole 
is the thing. He played with design elements as a juggler 
plays with balls. It is here that his wide knowledge shows 
itself, absorbing so much from many sources that he had 
any number of motifs at his finger’s ends. He was like a 
pianist who improvises because he knows the foundation of 
musical composition so well, could arrange and rearrange, 
combine and recombine endlessly. 

With Figure 9 his love for the Oriental comes definitely 
to the surface. You can find this elephant on old Persian 
textiles, but you do not find him against that illusive back- 
ground. This is very clearly Italian Renaissance in origin. 
The rider looks rather as though he came from India, the 
border as though Bakst was playing again with the North 
American Indian. A hodgepodge? Yes,—save for the clarity 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Figure 4. A very original creation reproducing the spirit of the Indian design without a literal reproduction of it. 
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Figure 3. A delightful arrangement of 
Peruvian Cat motifs. 


the students look to America for their motifs. After a trip 
to the west, where he studied the Indian, he became more 
than ever convinced that a new era was possible in this coun- 
try if American themes were used, and promised to execute 
a series of textile patterns which should make this convic- 
tion concrete, which he did on his return to Paris. This 
was almost the last work done before his death in 1924. 
Figure 1 is a very direct adaptation of Indian motifs 
which are particularly familiar on the curving surfaces of 
jars and pots. With masterly skill Bakst has adapted it to 
the flat ground of his textile. It is Indian and it is also 
Bakst, especially in the background you feel the sophisti- 
cation of his brush. Figure 2 suggests the Indian painting 
on leather. He has used native pattern undoubtedly, but 
has arranged them with that quiet humor which under- 
lies so much of his design. His work was very apt to be 
amusing to him; for this his admirers may be deeply 
grateful. It is like rain in the Sahara to find a modern who 
can take his art with natural exuberance and simplicity and 
not make a solemn “‘cause’”’ out of it. His cats (Figure 3) 
are wholly delightful. Their arrangement, background, 
and even form are obviously Peruvian, but the cats, their 
expression and attitude are decidedly his own. It is worth 
while noting how he has followed his prototype and 
designed his motifs for very heavy material—a rug or 
woolen fabric. Figure 4 is more personal in its conception 
than any of those just mentioned. The design is almost 
entirely original, with just enough incorporation of the In- 
dian to give it a tribal tang: the birds, the geometrical 
figures within the leaves, and possibly the border. In 
Figure 5 Bakst has gone back to his Sea Kings of Crete very 
decidedly. Only the Sea Kings were much more serious 
than the cosmopolitan Russian. Their creatures never had 


Figure 5. From the Sea Kings of Crete were received 
his motifs for this arrangement. 


such funny faces. Figure 6 is interesting not so much in its 
derivation as in its arrangement. Analyzed, the pattern is 
very simple, almost banal, but the way in which the flow- 
ers with their shadowy foliage are placed upon the surface 
gives the design a kind of haunting charm. You feel almost 
that the artist tried, perhaps deliberately, to see what group- 
ing would do to a motif which in itself had no particular 
distinction. Figures 7 and 8 are worthy of study together 
because of the use of the same theme in both. The deer, in 
the form in which Bakst has employed it, is perfectly famil- 
iar to all who are in any sense acquainted with the South- 
west Indians. In Figure 7 the deer is of course the domi- 
nant motif, backed with an all-over pattern that might be 
Indian—or most anything else. In Figure 8 the deer is part 
of a highly organized pattern combined with the duck and 
geometrical and floral forms, all of them belonging to the 
Red Man. So often a design motif runs away with an artist. 
He can see it but in one way. To Bakst, however, the whole 
is the thing. He played with design elements as a juggler 
plays with balls. It is here that his wide knowledge shows 
itself, absorbing so much from many sources that he had 
any number of motifs at his finger’s ends. He was like a 
pianist who improvises because he knows the foundation of 
musical composition so well, could arrange and rearrange, 
combine and recombine endlessly. 

With Figure 9 his love for the Oriental comes definitely 
to the surface. You can find this elephant on old Persian 
textiles, but you do not find him against that illusive back- 
ground. This is very clearly Italian Renaissance in origin. 
The rider looks rather as though he came from India, the 
border as though Bakst was playing again with the North 
American Indian. A hodgepodge? Yes,—save for the clarity 

(Continued on page 112) 
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INDIAN DESIGNS 
Inez B. Westlake 


HE Indian designs in this collection are taken from 

the beautiful modern pottery of the Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico and Arizona. The Acoma designs are probably 
the most varied. Their ware is thin and rather fragile, the 
colors are many shades of yellow, orange and brown with 
black and an unusual white slip. Besides the beautiful 
scroll designs with the free flower, leaf and bird forms we 
find conventional stepped light and dark designs descended 
from the prehistoric pottery whose designs were in turn 
based upon the woven decorations of basket and blanket. 
For the early cliff dweller was preceded in culture by a 
people, now classified as the basket makers, who knew 
naught of pottery-making or its decoration. Their early 
homes are found beneath the ruins and debris of the long 
deserted cave-homes of the cliff dwellers. The pottery of 
this pueblo perhaps shows most clearly the connection be- 
tween the old and new—and the retention of the older de- 
signs, some of which are thought by archaeologists to go 
back a thousand or two thousand years or more. A very 
wonderful collection of Acoma ware is to be found in the 
Indian Arts Fund of the Art Museum at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

The Hopi Indian lives in Arizona and the beauty and 
versality of design and craftsmanship of his pottery are 
perhaps best known through the striking work of the fa- 
mous Nampeyo, now old and blind, whose daughters carry 
on her work fully as well. Their designs are based largely 
on the designs from pottery taken by Fewkes in 1895 from 
the Sityatki excavations. These people were their pre- 
historic ancestors. This work is fully described in the 17th 
annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. De- 
signs from those old jars were given to the Indians who 
used them in combination with their own, showing an 
artistic sense of adaptation and an amazing facility of in- 
vention. The early potters made jars solely for use and a 
few to trade perhaps, but the modern Indian makes hun- 
dreds now for an ever increasing demand, and his sales 
have enabled him to be financially independent of the scant 
fields and farms about the rock perched Pueblo. 

The thunder bird, that phantom of the clouds who rules 
the sky and sends the ever-necessary and much prized rain, 
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is depicted by many of the pueblos, and conventionalized 
forms of birds, butterflies, dragon flies, snakes, and toads 
are given. Another myth, the plumed serpent, a survival of 
an ancient belief is found on Hopi pottery as well as pre- 
historic Casas Grandes ware and others. 

The Cochiti pueblo is some thirty miles from Santa Fe. 
Their ware of black and gray white is decorated with naive 
and intricate small designs. The designs do not deteriorate 
from commercialism as have the art of some of the near-by 
Pueblos. The writer has collected over three hundred of 
these in one summer, all of which can be used effectively 
in modern design. In symbolism, they use chiefly the cloud 
(half oval) falling rain, and lightning motifs. These are 
often used in altar form. 

It is not possible to more than touch on such a fascinat- 
ing subject as American Indian Pottery, for its motifs and 
designs are based on the religious belief and customs of 
centuries. To understand and appreciate them one must 


get to the spirit of the Indian, the beauty and serenity of 


his surroundings in desert, mountain, and sky. 
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‘LEON BAKST DESIGNS 
(Continued from page 111.) 
and organization which it displays. Only a master could 
turn so many tricks at once. He often makes use of a 
delicately touched field for his textiles; thus the background 
gives a delightful variation without intruding itself or clash- 
ing with the main point of the textile. Bakst has chosen in 
Figure 10 to use most delightfully a theme from Africa,— 
now a focal point of much interest. This textile, particu- 
larly, loses much by being reproduced in black and white. 
The figures themselves are of course black, the costumes red 
and blue, alternating; the wise looking crows also alter- 
nate, but in greens and blues. Nothing could be more 
brilliant. The color is barbaric in its intensity and suggests 
the cruelly bright contrasts of the tropics. But the amus- 
ing element is again Bakst. Whether he is dealing with 
Indian, Persian, Cretan or African material the man him- 
self stands out clearly, a virtuoso, a scholar, a great colorist 
and a humorist—if one may so term a personality having 
the skeptical, whimsicality of this most sophisticated of 


Figure 6. A rather interesting motif beautifully placed in a haunting rhythm. 
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Dining Room by Eliel Saarinen, Architect. Fireplace 
tiles executed by Pewabic Pottery, Detroit. 


Man’s Study of a Country House by Ralph T. Walker 


REVERSION TO PRIMARY DESIGN MOTIFS 


EXEMPLIFIED IN METROPOLITAN MUSEUM CONTEMPORARY EXHIBIT 


GENERALIZATION that all art, 
and consequently all design, is an 
interpretation of the practical life 
of its day, is no less potent a truth 
because its obviousness. In 
every progressive era a new style 
in design has been developed. We 
of today are privileged to witness 
the birth and growth of a vital art 
movement which promises to be- 
come a new and striking chapter in 

the history of the evolution of man-made beauty upon this 
planet. The dominant elements of our modern life, its 
tempo and rhythm, its activities, its thought, its culture; all 
these are embodied in the finished work of contemporary 
designers, to an extent undreamed of when we were busily 
occupied in copying both the good and bad characteristics 
of antiquity. But the new trend is not a freakish develop- 
ment of individual eccentricities. Rather it goes for its 
basic principles to elemental design motifs and creates from 
them pure forms unadulterated with foreign embellishments 
and utterly independent of unnecessary decoration. 

It was but twenty-five years ago that the first sugges- 
tions of dissatisfaction with the prevailing ugliness of 
things in common use came about, and these expressions 
were emphasized in Germany, France and Sweden. Our 
own country clung to the outworn ideas much longer, since 
it was as recent as 1925 when we were invited to exhibit at 
the International Exposition of Modern Decorative and In- 
dustrial Art in Paris, that we were forced to refuse because 
our manufacturers and designers lacked original ideas in 
the new genre. This fact but stresses the great advance- 


ment made within the last four years in America, a tre- 
mendous progress which has been made possible by the close 
co-operation of museums, department and retail stores, de- 
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signers, and manufacturers. Indicative of the extent to 
which the “Art in Industry” movement has grown are the 
illustrations from the present display of contemporary work 
at the Metropolitan Museum in Manhattan, which show the 
use of elementary forms in every field which contributes to 
better interior decoration. The most reputable manufac- 
turers of decorative media have turned to this new style 
with one accord, and consequently it was possible for a 
group of nine famous architects and artists to assemble a 
representative collection of industrial art products, and to 
co-relate them in harmonious ensembles. 

These men have expressed their belief that the machine 
must be made the tool of the designer, to bring about ever 
improving standards in the making of materials far superior 
to those which we have been forced to use for so long a time. 
The old theory that things which were to be used must needs 
be glaringly unbeautiful has been thoroughly vanquished by 


_the new idea that an efficient object fitted to its utmost 


capability for the task which it is to perform will necessarily 
be designed in perfectly balanced proportion, and when fin- 
ished in rational manner, will, by its very practicality, 
achieve beauty. Notably in the dining-room designed by 
Eliel Saarinen the entire decoration of the wall and floor 
covering, the furniture, the fireplace of tile, the fabric hang- 
ing, the silver, the china and the lighting devices, are subject 
to the same rule, dominated by the straight line, the trian- 
gle, the square and the circle in slight variations. A close 
study of the photograph will show that down to the last de- 
tail, this entire room and its furnishings, the result of the 
arts of the weaver, the silversmith, the ceramist, the wood- 
worker, all were dependent upon simple development of pri- 
mary form, characterized by a subtle blending of chiaro- 
scuro, and a dignified restraint. In the man’s study de- 
signed for a country house by Ralph T. Walker, the same 
principle is followed closely, but with entirely different re- 
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sults. The chairs, the desk, the bookshelves combined with 
long strips of square paneling, the sectional mirror, the in- 
terior of the fireplace, the floor arrangement, are developed 
from similar forms of an essentially harmonious nature. 
Again in the conservatory by Joseph Urban, an outstanding 


Conservatory designed by Joseph Urban. 


Manhattan designer and architect, the dominant note is that 
of a triangular treatment in lamp shade, table, chair frame, 
windows, bowl] decoration, et cetera, yet one does not gaze 
upon it and say “Ah, all triangular!’’ Rather, the basic 
motif is subordinated in each case to the general effect of an 
inexplicable movement created by the design of these static 
things. The apartment house loggia, planned by Raymond 
M. Hood, adopts slightly more complex devices, although 
remaining dependent upon pure versions of the straight and 
curved line in juxtaposition. 

The comment of Robert W. DeForest, president of the 
Metropolitan Museum, is especially apt in explaining how 
badly in need of aid and encouragement were the first weak 
struggles of the new design effort. “For a long time the 
obstinate manufacturers had been going unrestrainedly on 
their way, producing things that had become necessities be- 
cause of their utility and cheapness but that nevertheless 
were, in form or color, an affront to man and God.” The 
exponents of logical experimentation state rightly that a liv- 
ing design employs the symbols of bygone ages with all their 
rich meaning, but it never becomes subservient to them, 
rather it adapts them to its own vital uses. This principle 
is especially true of the so-called mode nouveau, which has 
grown from its early unpromising and eccentric stages 
through many transmutations to which necessity, utilitar- 
ianism and critical commefit have subjected it, to finally 
reach the apotheosis of freedom in original design bounded 
only by the limitations of good taste and good manners. This 
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new strong, vital urge toward eminently suitable forms has 
broken the bonds of outworn traditions and flowered in 
dynamic conceptions fittingly executed. 

Those symbols which have been used for centuries and 
repeated through many differing eras have come to acquire 


A 


Apartment House Loggio by Raymond H. Hood. 


very definite meaning and a solidity which is lacking in 
mere outgrowths of freakish individual efforts which spurn 
all rules and try vainly to create a new mode which only 
succeeds in crashing into eventual chaos. And in this latest 
movement toward ultimate perfection in design all of the 
simpler emblems which were evolved in the dawn of civiliza- 
tion are inspirations for new treatment in a stark yet com- 
plete manner. All things in life are endowed with a definite 
pattern which cannot be avoided no matter how egoistic art- 
ists may rebel against the seeming restrictions of nature. 
The developments of our quickened modern existence are 
naturally forming new patterns. The rhythmic upthrust- 
ing of architectural designs, in both building and contents, 
are the logical result of our crowded mode of life, which has 
no time nor space to spare for unnecessary embellishment. 

The occasionally daring, but on the whole restrained 
genius of this generation’s artist-designers, has attempted 
great heights and broad, spacious effects in harmony with 
new dimensional consciousness, and the results of these sin- 
cere efforts have met with astounding success. The funda- 
mental standards of abstract design have governed these 
latest attempts to reach at least an approach to perfect 
forms. The guiding credo of our most successful modern- 
ists has been a radical and complete return to first princi- 
ples, to reach a means of interpreting the basic reason of 
these rules, while depending upon a finely balanced plan of 
line and mass for final superiority. The compelling stand- 
ards of architectural construction have thus been applied to 
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interiors of every sort, and the increasingly purposeful ma- 
terials with which our latter day designers have been so 
fully equipped are eminently well fitted for their ultimate 
use. Even to the layman it would seem wrong to subjugate 
these new media to methods, mar their essentially strong 
nature or to make of them a grotesque and elaborate parody 
of the simple schemes of design over which they must neces- 
sarily have great influence. 

The “new” art in every field conveys in its best expres- 
sions the absolute mastery of the designer over his mater- 
ials, and especially it utilizes the chief characteristics of 
widely varying crafts, employing color, light and shade, line, 
proportion and texture for its ends. Bits of foreign elabora- 
tion superimposed upon the plain lines of the finished pieces 
would be desecrations of these important elements, and 
weuld weaken the vitality of its stark simplicity. The con- 
trasted sharp chiaroscuro of today’s typical interior was one 
of the first sources of admiring comment from connoisseurs 
in every field. The careful planning of any piece of crafts- 
manship before attempting the execution of the work is the 
primary essence of design, and surely it is displayed no- 
where in more forceful manner than in these modern har- 
monized interiors. The complex problem of properly com- 
bining a number of the decorative arts was the great puzzle 
which faced the modern designer of furnishings and objets 
d’art for the home, which must needs achieve technical bal- 
ance while conveying a sense of comfort in not-too-formal 
surroundings and yet retaining dignity of proportion and 
harmony of type and color. Beauty and utility were far 
from being synonyms a few years ago. The very special 
charm of absolute adaptability and fitness for use is the 
major part of the attraction of the new work. 

Indicative of the many fields to which the modern move- 
ment has spread are the photographs illustrating this arti- 
cle. These interiors show the application of primary design 
principles to furniture but also to all of the textiles and 
fabrics used from the woven rug to the wall coverings and 
the linens, as well as the invasion of the field of metal work, 
ceramics and glassware. It is obvious that such scintillat- 
ing effects as are achieved here could never be the result of 
slavish copying of bygone traditions, but are rather the nat- 
ural and forceful developments of the elementary rules of 
design in every medium. Subtle nuances build up the fin- 
ished ensemble, rather than the painful struggles after 
matching motifs which characterized the earlier efforts. An 
English writer has aptly phrased a thought which is the 
mainspring of the new art: “It is a mistake to think that 
art is hampered by structural or utilitarian requirements, 
on the contrary it is from these that it receives its real rea- 
son and inspiration.” The changing tempo of life neces- 
sarily brings about changed requirements. An object which 
was most suitable for use in 1800 is naturally and obviously 
likely to be demodé in 1929. For a painfully long period 
the chief thought in the minds of American artisans seemed 
to be ‘‘Make useful things, why bother about appearance if 
the things will work?” Then in a gradual reaction against 
this tendency there came the school which said in effect, 
“Subordinate usefulness to appearance. Think of aesthetics 
first.”” Neither of these groups contributed anything of real 
worth to the panorama of design today. Then came the 
more thoughtful group of students and accomplished leaders 
who believed that more valuable results would be had by the 
creation of objects first suited to their purpose in material 
and shape, which by their very appropriateness of form 
would achieve the twin desiderata of economy and beauty. 
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An entire and refreshing lack of artificiality is evidenced 
in the results. Wood stands forth as what it is, displaying 
proudly its natural grain and beauty of texture, rather than 
being covered with unnatural decorations or made in imita- 
tion of some other substance. Pottery is now obviously the 
offspring of clay. Glass depends for its effects upon its own 
scintillating transparencies or colorful opacity. Too elabo- 
rate superstructures are not for this age. A true renais- 
sance has come about in every field, a rebirth of appreciation 
of innate values rather than clever but spurious imitations. 
The modern motto is to work with and in materials, not 
against them. Rebellion against sham is characteristic of 
this day in design as well asin morals. The more carefully 
the nature of each material is shown forth the better it ful- 
fills its purpose. We now know and appreciate the good 
qualities of various unusual metals, woods and compositions 
which in the past were relegated to the limbo of disuse sim- 
ply because they never had been used, and therefore sup- 
posedly must remain declassé until the millenium. One of 
the most outstanding results of the recent exhibits has been 
to bring about co-operation between manufacturer and de- 
signer. No longer do these two equally important factors 
strive to quarrel incessantly with each other. Rather they 
seek every means of meeting on common ground, to the vast 
improvement of industrial art. In the time when standard- 
ization and too great specialization threatened to overcome 
all original effort, public taste also came to be fore and 
demanded improved design. 

A certain unity, with no attendant monotony, is achieved 
in the work of the moderns even when it is planned by de- 
signers of highly different temperament. There is over it 
all a definite quality of repose, dignity and restfulness, 
partly the result of the omission of over-embellishment, and 
the emphasized use of quiet, neutral spaces and tones. 
There have been many influences which brought about in- 
finite varieties of design units in past ages and in every 
country. Roughly, they are: 

1. Architectural. 2. Utilitarian. 
material and method. 4. Climatic. 
bolic, or religious. 7. The graphic influence. 8. Outcrop- 
pings of extreme naturalism. 9. Individual influences 
strong enough to throw themselves through many centuries. 
All of these have been considered in the comprehensive mod- 
ern work and they are embodied in forms which are univer- 
sal. With these outer influences have been combined the 
essential inward ones of well made working parts, and per- 
fect co-ordination. Increased efficiency of production in 
modern methods has brought mastery over machine tech- 
nique, and so although the designer’s instruments have 
grown in size, they remain but tools to be used in bringing 
to fruition the design projects of talented minds, utilizing 
in new ways the world-old motifs of our earliest culture. 


3. Those subject to 
5. Racial. 6. Sym- 


San Ildefonso Cochiti 


Bird Motifs of the Modern Indian Pueblo—From 
American Museum of Natural History. 
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, inter, architect and sculptor must 
in rhythm with the contemporary arts of the painter, bi 
from the aeroplane with his camera or “These 
find new points of and lights of modern city buildings with their 
page to find — ‘remade photographic designs are the work of Frederick Bradley o . 
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